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count of its great hardness the grinding is very severe work,
and when I had but little maize I did not pick out the husks
as the chief's people do, nor did grinding it fine suit iny
arms, that were very thin and weak.
They also make another sort of bread called cazabi, from
a root named iucca, of the thickness of a parsnip. This root
produces no seed at all, the stem is a thick knotty reed, its
leaves are green and resemble those of hemp. At the
proper season they cut these reeds into pieces two feet long,
and plant them in heaps of earth called conuchi, and at the
end of two years they form a large root. Whenever the
natives wish to make any of this bread, they take up some
of these roots (only a few at a time, as they soon spoil), they
peel and cut them with sharp stones that they find on the
beach, and putting them into a rag1 they squeeze out the
juice, which would be poison to any one drinking it; then
laying them on a great brick, like cakes of paste, they cook
them, on the fire, leaving them as long as they will hold
together. Finally, they are put into the suii to dry* They
make some thick and some thin. This to my taste was a
wretched article of food, but if put into a dry place it would
continue good for three or four years. The accompaniment
of some moisture in the throat is requisite, else it is harsh
and difficult to swallow. The taste seemed to me like earth
in the mouth, but with the broth of meat it was better,
though not much. All the ships coming to these countries
from Spain (except those that go to Vera Cruz, a port of
New Spain), lay in a provision of this bread for their return,
as in none of the provinces or islands inhabited by the
Spaniards in the Northern Sea is there a single grain of
wheat. All flour and biscuit come from Mexico; it is
brought thence on mules or in carts, a journey of about two
hundred miles.
1 A rag (una pozza), to our minds, would presuppose the arts of
spinning and weaving.    (Trans.)